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Art. I. — 1. Cecil, or the Adventures of a Coxcomb. A 
Novel. In Two Volumes. Philadelphia : Lea & Blanch- 
ard. 12mo. pp. 203 and 204. 
2. Cecil, A Peer. A Sequel to Cecil, or the Adventures 
of a Coxcomb. By the same Author. In Two Vol- 
umes. Philadelphia : Lea & Blanchard. 12mo. pp. 
200 and 204. 

What a treasure to the world, especially to that part of 
it which calls itself the literary world, is the publication, in 
four or six volumes (as we patronize the home or the foreign 
manufacture), of this interesting series of memoirs ! Here 
are laid before us, with a sincerity which no diary could 
have shown, the prominent events in the life of a man, who 
was admitted to the mysteries of the Foreign Office of the 
British government when Napoleon was in the height of his 
glory ; who (and this is an ascent in the climax) reigned in 
the ascendant of the coxcombs and dandies of the day ; who 
served in the Peninsular war ; who was at Paris at the pacifi- 
cation ; who fought at Waterloo ; who was the intimate per- 
sonal friend of Lord Byron ; who was attached to the house- 
hold of George the Fourth ; who was received, as that mon- 
arch's friend, with kindness and attention by the " Jesuit 
King " Charles the Tenth ; who afterwards, as the nearest 
relative of one of the most eminent of British statesmen, 
enjoyed at Neuilly the agreeable hospitality of Louis-Philippe ; 
and whose last recorded public duty was his appearance as 
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a peer of the realm at Victoria's coronation. This new me- 
morialist, as Madame d'Arblay would have called him, has 
watched the progress of British politics, and the formation 
of British cabinets, as a clear-headed, uninterested looker-on, 
through that struggle, for the glory of which England is still 
struggling to pay, — through the Catholic franchise question, 
— through the reform bill, — through the Canada debates, — 
and even to Sir Robert Peel's recent accession to power. 
More than all this, he has the art, the most consummate art, 
of telling his story ; his memoirs, in short, are next to 
invaluable, and they would be universally considered so, were 
it not that they have a defect, to which, in memoirs, we as- 
cribe too much importance ; — they are not true. 

The child, who is delighted with " Frank," or " Rollo," 
turns round to its mother, and asks, with the utmost eagerness, 
whether all these stories are not true. The prudent mother 
is obliged to reply, that they are not, but " that they might 
be." Like the good word, which only was not French, 
" ils meritent bien de l'etre." "Cecil," as the story-book 
of older children, merits the same consideration ; though not 
true, it might and should be. In saying this, we have said 
quite enough to show, that it is not, for all its appearance of 
a memoir, an historical novel, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. Such books, as its author remarks, while there 
is beginning to be no end of them, are all middling. 
" Cecil " cannot, in any sense, be said to be middling, nor 
ought we, in fairness, to class it as an autobiography, without 
saying, that it is the autobiography of one, who has discov- 
ered, " that most autobiographers are great bores." 

" Cecil " differs from all the novels of the day, which we 
have had the fortune to read ; and contrasts with most of 
them very much to their disadvantage. We can conceive of 
an autobiography written by a man, who had talent enough to 
know what a proper biography should contain, in which he 
should write the narrations of the several events of his life, 
when under impressions similar to those under which he acted 
in them ; — when he was, we mean, in the same frame of 
mind, when at nearly the same age, when surrounded by the 
same circumstances. Such a biography, to a certain extent, is 
furnished by good collections of letters. If letters could 
always be written without the slightest necessity of an opening 
apology for delay, — to perfect friends, and without the least 
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prospect or expectation of any publication, — a series of let- 
ters would be the best of biographies. Most autobiographies, 
however, have not this charm. They are written when a 
considerable time has passed after the events described, and 
when those events are in consequence as much matter of 
history to the narrator as to the reader. He has lost, long 
before, the peculiarities of circumstance and character, which 
surrounded him in action, and which would give that pe- 
culiarity to them for which the reader particularly seeks. 

" Cecil " has the merit which we have endeavoured to ex- 
plain. Its descriptions of events, of persons, of things, of 
thoughts, and of feelings, seem to have been written without 
delay or intermediate consideration. This appearance is not 
easily assumed by the novelist. We have just given a sketch 
of a few of the scenes in which Cecil is made to move. In 
each of those scenes he finds a throng of adventures of every 
variety. He is made to write his own adventures. It is no 
easy task for the author to take a fresh pen with every one of 
such constant changes. A man supposed to be in affliction 
may be made to write as if in affliction, and a man who is in 
the height of enjoyment may be made to write as such ; but 
there are nice shades of passion and circumstance intervening 
between these extremes, which are not so easily assumed. 
They would surprise us, because the author of the tale was 
of course subject himself to constant changes of tempera- 
ment and of spirits, if we did not suppose, that he let his 
story alternate from grave to gay, from humor to pathos, as 
his own feelings changed with east or west wind, with morn- 
ing, noon, or night. This supposition will not account, how- 
ever, for another phenomenon. The author makes his hero 
grow old as naturally as possible. The latter part of the 
volumes is as much the recollections of an old man, as the 
first part is those of a young. We do not remember any 
book where this illusion is so well produced. The glasses 
of a magic lantern, arranged to represent the change of the 
sea between a calm and a tempest, necessarily make marked 
transitions, from "smooth water" to "gently ruffled," 
"moving briskly," "high wind," "storm," "tempest," 
and " hurricane." We see where the tempest slide is taken 
out, and the hurricane put in. In most of the few novels, 
where any pains are taken that a character shall grow old, he 
does so by a similar hobbling process. The boy-slide is drawn 
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out, and the hero of the piece suddenly leaps into the young 
man ; — the young man slides out in turn, and he enlarges into 
one of the respected dignitaries of his time. Most novel-wri- 
ters have avoided this difficulty, however, by keeping their 
characters for years at the same age. Cecil grows old gradually. 
As he writes, there are no unnatural transitions in his history ; 
nor do we find in it the story of a young man apparently told 
by an old one, or, which is worse, that of an old man from 
the pen of a young one. When he speaks of himself as a 
youth, he writes as a youth ; when he has advanced to gravity 
and a peerage he writes as a grave peer. 

We do not think it quite right to attempt an analysis of 
the plot of a novel, which we wish our readers to read for 
themselves. It would be difficult to compress into any 
tolerably small compass, the plot, or rather the succession of 
plots, of " Cecil." He enters into London fashionable life 
with the ambition to make the best of his younger-son's share 
in it, by lording it in coxcombry over all competitors. He 
acts, thinks, and talks, merely for himself and his own grati- 
fication. The picture is admirably drawn, and, although such 
a character would be repulsive in life, perhaps the represen- 
tation is not by any means disagreeable. We interest our- 
selves in Cecil, and his hopes and fears, as entirely as in 
any other novel-hero ; to a much greater extent than we can 
do in some cases, where the hero, as a practical perfectionist, 
cannot gain any of our human sympathies. The Cecil of 
the beginning of this book is an inveterate and selfish cox- 
comb and puppy, and yet he interests us, because he is a 
man, and, despite of his coxcombry, has a heart, and a warm 
one. Any person, whose actions are fairly and fully revealed 
to us, engrosses our warm attention, whether he be an em- 
peror in exile, or a queen's tire-woman in the captivity of a 
palace. Tittlebat Titmouse, deserted, poor, worldly, and 
contemptible, as we first meet him in his London lodgings, 
interests us because he is the hero of the narrative in which 
we find him ; and interests us much more than if he were 
as miserably perfect as Charles Grandison himself. 

Cecil, however, besides being to his reader a man with a 
window in his breast, has a warm heart, which is sometimes 
permitted to beat beneath it. It is difficult to extract from 
the book ; but the passages following will, we believe, connect 
themselves well enough with each other, to form a little episode, 
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which will exhibit, in his " home relations " with his brother, 
the contrast between his coxcombry and his kind feelings. 

" The very next day, Lord Votefilch, in taking some papers 
from my hands, congratulated me, that ' his Majesty's govern- 
ment was about to receive an accession of strength by my 
brother's entrance into Parliament.' 

" I said nothing, — I only smiled. — But my smile, I con- 
clude, was significant. 

" ' We have very high accounts of the abilities of Mr. 
Danby,' added he, gravely, as if replying to my smile. 

" ' From Lord Ormington, my lord ? — ' 

" ' No, Sir. — His lordship recommended his second son to 
our attention ; but he tendered us, at the same time, the ser- 
vices of his elder. He brings in Mr. Danby for his own bor- 
ough. There was no occasion for overlauding him. The obli- 
gation is conferred on ms.' 

"I bit my lips. 

" ' It is from Cambridge we have heard so much in his hon- 
or,' persisted his lordship. ' Mr. Danby distinguished himself 
nobly at the University ; but he has distinguished himself still 
more, by subsequently devoting his time, in defiance of all the 
temptations of society, to a course of severe study. Your 
brother, Sir, has been brought up in the old school. Your 
brother brings more into the market than mere talent. 

fig ovdev i\ [id&ijaig, r\v fir] vovg notQij.' 

" Old Votefilch, I saw, was vain of his own academic dis- 
tinctions. The old fellow was slily slipping on his crown of 
laurels, under shelter of my brother's wing. 

" ' I sincerely trust, my lord,' said I, ' that Danby may add 
another name to the catalogue of those who, to the honors of 
the University, have added the more glorious distinctions of 
public life. May your lordship not be disappointed in your ex- 
pectations ! ' 

" On the following Saturday, his Majesty's lieges were ac- 
quainted by his Majesty's Gazette, that 

" ' For the borough of Rigmarole, John Alexander Danby, 
commonly called the Honorable John Alexander Danby, was 
returned to serve in this present Parliament, vice John Julius 
Fudge, Esq., who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds.' 

" I suppose I ought to have felt proud at this announcement ; 
— I felt angry. Fate was heaping a great deal too much upon 
the Honorable John Alexander. He was beginning to monopo- 
lize the good things of this world. After being exiled to the 
nursery in his nankin frock, and to lodgings in his superfine 
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blue one, to be thus suddenly snatched into public notice ! — 
Lady Ormington cared as little for him, as she had done three- 
and- twenty years before. But Granta, it seemed, ' bragged of 
him, as of a virtuous and well-governed youth ; ' and his Ma- 
jesty's cabinet ministers had been pleased to lend their long ears 
to her vauntings." — Cecil, a Coxcomb, Vol. I. pp. 89, 90. 

"I was born without a genius for family affection. I am 
much inclined to doubt whether such instincts exist ; or rather, 
whether the love of kindred be not the mere result of educa- 
tion. In mine, sympathy with any living thing, save Dash and 
Bibiche, had never been even hinted at by my mother. I might 
have been reared in a tribe of Iroquois with more exhortation 
to humanity. As to John and Julia, once or twice, when our 
respective nurses interfered with our fisticuffs, and inflicted upon 
Master and Miss Danby, on whom alone they were permitted to 
exercise their jurisdiction, the study of that pleasing lyric of the 
mellifluous Watts, 

' Birds in their little nests agree,' 

my mother was sure to mar the business by carrying me off to 
Gunter's or Wetten's, and rewarding my domestic sufferings 
with pralines and maccaroons." — p. 91. 

" It was consequently an unlooked-for blow, when, one morn- 
ing as I took my accustomed place at the office, that is, before 
the fire-place, with my hands under the skirts of my coat, I was 
beset with congratulations by the ' seven other devils worse 
than myself,' who shared with me in Downing-street the labo- 
rious task of cursing the climate, and inquiring how went the 
enemy, (I don't mean the enemy in Spain, but the enemy at the 
Horse Guards ; I don't mean H. E. H. the Commander-in-chief, 
but the time-keeper of London and Westminster.) For a mo- 
ment, I fancied I was going to be married ; and longed to satisfy 
myself whether Emily or Lady Harriet was the favored fair ; 
— more especially, as each of them brandished a morning pa- 
per, to give force to his felicitations, as the tragedians of Eng- 
land smite their bosom or touch their sword, in allusion to their 
conscience or their valor. The newspapers evidently contained 
the germ of my good fortune. The newspapers had probably 
hitched me into some announcement of ' Fashionable Hymen- 
eals.' 

" I was wrong. The newspapers announced the apotheosis 
of the Honorable John Danby, not the demise of his brother ! 
— The newspapers set forth, that his Majesty's government had 
to congratulate itself on an accession of the most powerful na- 
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ture, in the person of the Member for Rigmarole. A new 
Chatham was born unto them, — a ' heaven-born minister,' — 
risen like a Phoenix from the ashes of him of whom port-wine 
and Austerlitz had deprived the British Empire. 

1 Could such things be, 
And overcome me like a summer cloud, 
Without my special wonder ? ' 

Could I, Cecil the coxcomb, be wide awake, and Danby, the 
Honorable John, — the awkward, squinting boy, — have be- 
come a man, and a man of genius ? — My whole frame tingled 
with irritation at the supposition ! " — pp. 92, 93. 

" To be immortalized by a leaf from the laurels of John 
Danby, — to be brightened by a ray from his luminous counte- 
nance, — ' O ! what a falling off was there ! ' — Was such the 
reward of all my labor ? — Was it for this I had excruciated 
myself in boots, agonizing as the shirt of Nessus ? Was it for 
this I had closeted myself for consultation with Stultz, with a 
degree of mystery, worthy of Guido Fawkes and Garnet ? — 
Was it for this I had abjured hunting, for the sake of my figure, 
and shooting, for love of my complexion ? — Was it for this I 
had anointed myself with the oil of Macassar above my fel- 
lows ? — Was it for this I had delivered to Hendrie, under the 
patent of my seal, the original recipe for the Danby washball ? 
— To be overcrowed by an elder brother, — a squinting elder 
brother, — a man unknown to White's, ignored by Watier's ; — 
whom, had he pleaded the loss of his ticket to the door-keepers 
of the Argyle Rooms, not a humanized being, from Colonel 
Greville to the linkboys, could have identified as a man of (dis-) 
respectability ! " — pp. 93, 94. 

" One day, shortly after the sudden sprouting of the Danby 
laurels, I received a note from my Fee-faw-fum, Lord Vote- 
filch, begging me to look out certain confidential documents, the 
where-about of which in Downing-street was exclusively known 
to myself, and bring them to him at the House. The Opposi- 
tion had thrown a hand grenade into the ministerial camp ; and 
it was necessary to clear away the wreck caused by its explo- 
sion. 

" Half an hour afterwards, backed by my Treasury counter- 
sign, I was in waiting, to make my way like other groundlings, 
as occasion offered, to the Treasury bench. There was a great 
hubbub. That tumultuous assemblage, which calls itself a de- 
liberative body, was considerably out of order ; the light troops 
of the Opposition having been skirmishing like Pandours ! 
When lo ! as I stood writing in pencil on the back of my hat a 
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few lines addressed to his lordship the Hon. Sec, requesting in- 
struction, a sudden lull succeeded to the raging of the billows : 

— ' after the tempest, a still small voice ! ' — 

" In a moment, you might have heard a pin fall. There is 
always something awful in the self-stilling of a public assembly ; 

— a tribute from the passions of the many to the power of the 
one ; — 

' The power of thought, — the magic of the mind, — ' 

that power which no man could hold, ' unless it were given him 
from above ! ' 

" Even I, though thwarted by having my habits and privacy 
invaded by the dirty work of the nation, and who had arrived at 
the House in a bitter bad temper, even I could not refuse to 
hear the voice of the charmer, when I found him charming so 
wisely, that even the cunning old serpents of debate-shirkers, 
crept out of their holes in the lobby ; while the murmurs of the 
Opposition died away, like a night-storm at the dawn of morn- 
ing. 

" It is an interesting sight, for people sufficiently catholic in 
their spirit to cast away party feeling and interest themselves in 
the lights and shadows of public life, to watch the gradual de- 
velopement of opinion consequent on a fine piece of oratory, in 
an enlightened assemblage. Such a public assembly as the 
Parliament of 1810, was an instrument that responded visibly, 
or rather audibly, to the touch of a skilful player. He, whose 
hand I found upon the chords, was a player less adroit than 
powerful ; the ear recognised at once the inspiration of genius. 
I was so placed that my eye commanded the Opposition 
benches ; but not a glimpse of the speaker. I saw him only as 
a divinity is manifested, — in the deep devotion of his worship- 
pers, and the despair of the devils he hath cast out. The brows 
of the leading Opposition members were contracted, — their 
lips compressed ! — But not a vestige of scorn, not a gesture of 
levity. — They bore the sledge-hammer blows dealt upon them, 
with the surly, self-respecting desperation of an Indian at the 
stake ; and one may generally estimate the strength of an an- 
tagonist, by the attitude in which his attack is parried. 

" Could I have allowed it to enter into the possibility of things 
that I, Cecil Danby, was ignorant of any matter which it import- 
ed me to know, I should certainly have addressed myself to my 
nearest neighbour, to inquire the name of this powerful debater, 
this intellectual Milo, who had silenced the bellowing of John 
Bull, and was carrying him off upon his shoulders. But for 
worlds, I would not have committed a sin of ignorance on such 
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a point, in such a place ! The voice of the speaker was new 
to me. Husky in the onset, perhaps from infirmity, perhaps 
from excitement, it gradually cleared, and 

' Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes,' 

as the soul of the orator expanded, and the moral overpowered 
the material in his sensitive nature. My heart thrilled as I lis- 
tened. Half an hour before, I was not sure that I possessed 



" Joking apart, I was carried away, like the rest. Of the 
whole House, no cheers more enthusiastic than my own ! 

" On the subsiding of the uproar consequent upon this elo- 
quent speech, (which embodied a reply as forcible as elegant, 
to a ferocious attack upon the foreign policy of government,) I 
found myself eagerly surrounded, — warmly congratulated. 

" ' I have thanks to offer to yourself, my dear Danby, as well 
as to your brother,' said Lord Votefilch, when informing me 
that my documents were no longer wanted ; ' for I am con- 
vinced that it must be your information, which has placed our 
invaluable champion in a situation to come forward thus readily. 
The finest reply that has been heard within these walls these 
ten years ! — Not a living orator, Sir, has a chance against your 
brother ! — The Napoleon of debate ! — If an usurper, he knows 
how to make his usurpation respected.' 

" I could have killed old Votefilch for the complacent crush 
of the hand, enforcing these effusions of his gratitude ! 

" There was a dreadful struggle in my feelings. Had I been 
left to myself, had there been no one but Cis Danby and the 
victorious gladiator under the roof of St. Stephen's, I verily be- 
lieve I should have thrown myself on his neck, as Benjamin on 
that of Joseph, and claimed fraternal fellowship with his noble- 
ness. But amid the vulgar crowd surrounding us, this demon- 
stration might not be ! The warmth of others chilled me. The 
exaggerated enthusiasm chanting forth the praises of Danby, 
only that its own voice might be audible, reduced mine to si- 
lence. My heart was as hard as Pharaoh's by the time I reach- 
ed the pavement of Palace Yard ! " — pp. 97 - 100. 

The length of this extract, although it is not so bril- 
liant as many passages which we might have selected, will 
render it unnecessary for us to give many more specimens 
of the style of narration, and its constant transition from 
grave to gay. The representation of a perfect coxcomb is 
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a favorite subject for novelists, but we remember none so 
successful as Cecil. It is a variety of representation on 
which we look with the more pleasure, because it exhibits to 
us a complete specimen of a class of which we have but few, 
if any, finished real examples. Say and the other political 
economists tell us, that valuable jewelry shows much less per- 
fection of finish, than do the scissors and knives and such more 
useful implements of Birmingham. The first of these branches 
of art has improved very little for centuries, while the other has 
made rapid advances. The demand is so much greater for the 
scissors and penknives, that the manufacture is divided, elab- 
orated, and improved accordingly. It is so with the different 
classes of men. While we have in life plenty of well-made 
statesmen, and farmers, and sailors, and lawyers, and other 
such, for whom there is an active demand, there is not 
competition enough to furnish finished dandies, and we al- 
most always detect in them some alarming deficiency. For 
the ideal of the tribe we must look to the writer of fiction. 
The novel before us shows us this specimen as perfect as 
we can hope to find it. The selfishness and conceit of the 
hero frequently fail him, but the picture is not at all the less 
correct and perfect for that. He carries it as far as is pos- 
sible with human nature. We speak here of the first part of 
the first series, rather than of the book as a whole. 

The author tells us, that critics have found fault with the 
first series of his memoirs, as extremely irregular in plot. 
It would be very late in the day for us to announce again 
the conviction, that a plot, too regularly contrived, may be 
the ruin even of an able author. So far as the novel is in- 
tended to be the reflection of life, its aim is foiled by any 
arrangement, which renders a story entirely independent of 
all narratives or events, not tending to one object, — the 
carrying all its characters to a certain point, where, the 
ends of poetical justice having been accomplished, they are 
to be left for ever. " Homer's Epos," as has been well said, 
" is like a bas-relief sculpture ; it does not conclude, it mere- 
ly ends." Nor has it a formal introduction, but it begins. 
Any accurate representation of life must have the same pecu- 
liarity. The exhibition of the movements of the characters 
of fiction only in one particular course of action, the plan 
of which is so arranged, that some striking event shall occur, 
by which they are all, at the same moment, but in different 
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ways, seriously affected for life, so that they make their last 
bows to the reader in a denouement, which is a denouement 
to every character of the story, is as unnatural a supposition 
of the course of life as can be formed. Yet such is the regu- 
lar plot of a regular and methodical novel. 

Cecil tells his own story. He lays before us his most 
prominent adventures in the fields in which he has moved, in 
order and manner as they would really have occurred, and 
we take the interest of real life in them. The author has 
succeeded surprisingly in relieving from all sameness the host 
of flirtations, to which the hero gives himself up between the 
ages of twenty and fifty years, and the various half-romantic 
adventures into which he falls. We hardly remember a 
novel, which retains such a brilliancy from the constant 
changes made in the polished surfaces presented to us. 

We have spoken of these volumes as illustrations of the 
history of England during these later times. And, if we re- 
member, that the generations now entering upon life have not 
those personal recollections of the events of this nineteenth 
century, which we, who have lived through them, cannot fail 
to have, we shall not disregard them as adjuncts to the dry 
records of Annual Registers, or Continuations of Smollet. 
True, the coxcombry of the book is the greater part of it, but 
the constant allusions to contemporary history bring that his- 
tory before the younger reader in a light in which he seldom 
views it. We have no desire to enter into a rhetorical ex- 
position of the value of what the language-philosophers call 
" invented example," to show that it may be as useful in 
history as in philosophy ; we would only say, that to the 
daily increasing class, whose personal recollections of the 
policy of England or of Europe do not run back more than 
ten or twelve years, these volumes are as satisfactory com- 
panions in their delving into annals, as is " Waverley " to the 
history of Sixty (or a hundred) years ago. We have spoken 
of the scenes in which Cecil is made to move. He is the 
younger brother, eventually the beloved brother, of one, who 
is represented as the purest and greatest statesman of his 
day. He is the reputed son of a peer of the realm. He is 
intimate with Byron, and subsequently with Rogers, Moore, 
and others like them. The illustration of English life during 
the period of the war, when England was obliged to do, what 
more than any thing else she dislikes, — to aznuse her- 
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self at home, — has a much greater liveliness than we remem- 
ber in any other book of the same class. We may give, as 
an instance of Cecil's political philosophy, the following pas- 
sage. 

" And thus had the prognostications of my brother been cate- 
gorically fulfilled ! The boa constrictor had roused itself from 
its lethargy to crush the despotism of old Europe within its coil. 
The stillness had given way to a storm, whereof the thunders 
still growled in the distance, while the foreground was encum- 
bered by livid heaps of dead. 

" France was awake, — Belgium was awake, — and their 
sovereigns were fugitive before the face of the people. Eng- 
land was now awaking. What was to be the result ? 

" The Tory party declared its incompetency to defend the 
throne, by advising the King to refrain from a promised visit to 
the good city of London. Riots ensued, — further dangers im- 
pended ; but the good feeling of William the Fourth, and good 
sense of the Duke of Wellington, ceded to the pressure of the 
times, — and the capital was preserved from insurrection. 

" Such was the preamble of the Reform Bill. Of the per- 
sonal refinements and mental acquirements of the King, it would 
require the tongue of a Sir John Harris to speak in terms of lau- 
dation. But let the honors of a warm heart and conscientious 
mind abide with the memory of William the Fourth, by whose 
concessions the country was secured from a revolution, and the 
cause of Civil and Religious Liberty advanced more surely than 
by the precipitate enfranchisements of all the revolutions in the 
world. 

" I hate to scribble about politics. Nine days in ten, one's 
dinner is spoiled by hearing them discussed ; and the wisdom of 
Parliament (like ghosts, a thing more talked about than seen,) 
might really spare one the trouble of speechifying on paper. 
Before, however, I resign my crowquill once more for a plume 
plucked from the downy pinion of Cupid, let me be permitted 
to say, that I rejoiced heartily in the change of men and 
measures. 

" Almost every change of ministers effects some good. The 
Constitution, if allowed to walk always with the same leg fore- 
most, shuffles on and makes little progress. It is only by an 
alternation of the right leg and the left, the Whig party and 
the Tory, that the body politic is held in equilibrium ! 

" A man was now lord of the ascendant, who was accounted 
lordly even among lords. Lord Grey, like his royal master, 
was a happy accident. So long as he retained the helm of 
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Government, the baffled Tories had no plea for raising an anti- 
democratic panic, nor could the Exclusives whisper the dam- 
natory epithet of ' vulgar,' which they applied without ceremo- 
ny to the new Court. The Earl was too fine a specimen of the 
liberalized noble of the nineteenth century, to run any risk of in- 
volvement in the rabble of the radicals. To carry the Reform 
Bill, it was indispensable to throw dust in the eyes of those pos- 
sessed of privileges to renounce ; and the dust thrown by the 
hand of so well-bred a man was thrown with such stern suavity, 
if one may use the expression, that they mistook the refuse of 
the streets for sands of gold. 

" Among those in whom this dust, whatever its quality, pro- 
duced decided ophthalmia, was Lord Ormington. Thwarted 
through life in almost every bent of his nature, unable among 
the free-and-easy habits of the times he had survived to, when 
even the most pig-tailed of elderly gentlemen are exposed to the 
bantering of their coterie and badgering of their club, to main- 
tain the moated and ramparted reserve of his earlier years, 
he was like some old fortified town, whose walls have been 
plucked down and fosses filled up and planted, — looking grim- 
ly cheerful and formally easy through the young plantations 
growing up under its venerable nose. 

" One by one, all the strongholds of his Toryism had been 
demolished by the powerful arm of his son. It was like the de- 
valisation of some venerable traveller in a farce. First his coat 
was torn away, — then his doublet, — eliciting convulsive gri- 
maces from the victim, and laughter from the spectators. And 
now to have to utter the ' ay ' which was to place his darling 
borough of Rigmarole in Schedule A ! — Since the days of 
Abraham no such sacrifice had been demanded of a parental 
heart." — Cecil, a Peer, Vol. I. pp. 131- 133. 

It is not to real contemporaries alone, that Cecil makes 
his allusions. Witness the following passage. 

" What a strange thing it is, that no power of modern times, 
except the Yankees, can be induced to believe, that ' Union is 
strength ! ' Swift, the Dean, observes, in one of his letters to 
Pope, that 'every age contains half a dozen master-spirits, 
which, if they would only enter into combination, might drive the 
world before them.' 

" I forget whether he adds, or whether it be my own sug- 
gestion, that the foresight of Providence endows them with in- 
compatibilities fatal to all possibility of amalgamation. At the 
moment in question, there were half a dozen of us who might 
have revolutionized the coteries. At this present writing, there 
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are a score who might revolutionize the country, — viz. Cis 
Danby, Henry Pelham, Vivian Grey, — Brougham, Lyndhurst, 
Macaulay ; — Rogers, Moore, Luttrell, Ginger Stubbs ; — Mor- 
gan, Gore, Norton, Tussaud ; — Lockhart, Fonblanque, Dick- 
ens ; — Carlyle, Sydney Smith, Dicky Milnes, Dan O'Connell, 
and Lord Cardigan, who might form a tremendous battalion 
if they could only manage to shave in the same shop. Luckily, 
we abominate each other. I defy even the five-thousand- 
horse power of genius to force us into conspiracy." — Cecil, 
a Coxcomb, Vol. n. pp. 200, 201. 

This mixing up of Henry Pelham, and some of his lit- 
erary countrymen, with Lyndhurst, Macaulay, and a dozen 
others, who are mere visible heroes of the day, carries out, 
to a small extent, an idea which would effect, if fully de- 
veloped, a great change, and, we believe, a great improve- 
ment in modern novels. When an author has taken pains to 
invent a character, to describe him so fully and clearly, that 
his reader is well acquainted with him, it seems to be quite a 
waste of labor, that he should be abandoned as soon as the 
two volumes are finished in which he made his dibut. Let 
him be introduced again, and the reader will meet him with 
the satisfaction with which he greets an old friend. We 
would, of course, take this method only with the second and 
third class of characters, the commonplace people, who are 
alike in all good fictions, because they are quite alike in life. 
In " Cecil," for instance, we are introduced to two or three 
hundred people in the fashionable world in which Cecil moves, 
and we have to bear in mind, throughout the book, their 
names and characters. How satisfactory it would be, when 
in another season, in another novel, we shall visit the opera 
or the ball-room again, to find before us familiar faces, and 
not to labor through a new course of introduction and ac- 
quaintanceship with those, who are only remarkable as they 
serve to swell the crowd. 

Such are some of those more prominent characteristics of 
this very agreeable and powerful work, which are among our 
inducements for varying from our more usual course, to call 
the attention of our readers to a novel of English fashionable 
life. It has appeared to us more life-like, more sensible, 
more philosophical in its arrangement, than most of the class 
of novels to which it belongs. But in thus speaking of dif- 
ferent impressions of its merit, which have been left upon us 
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after several perusals, we give a very incorrect idea of it. 
We give it the appearance of a work of consummate art, but 
we firmly believe, that it owes its power and interest to the 
absence of all art ; there is no ars celans nor any ars celata. 
The only rhetorical merit which its author may claim, is his 
knowledge of the secrets of omission and brevity. " Le se- 
cret dhnnuyer est celui de tout dire," is one of his own quota- 
tions, as he omits certain details of Cecil's Cambridge life; and, 
if he teaches that secret to other novelists, or to biographers, 
or indeed to all other authors, he will have done the world a 
great favor. He remembers, that, as nobody will know how 
good are those things which he has omitted, nobody will miss 
them. 

A greater merit even than this great one is the sparkling 
wit of the whole book. It would be the fortune of a con- 
versationalist in some English colony, if he could succeed in 
getting possession of a unique copy. There would be a 
temptation to take any measures for the suppression of all the 
rest of an edition. Of this constant brilliancy no extracts 
will give an idea ; we cannot produce any molar, or hoof, or 
horn, by which the anatomy of the whole may be detected. 
The extracts we have given, with a few additional ones, must 
serve, however, as specimens of the whole. Cecil never 
disappoints the reader. He tells us somewhere a story of a 
country manager, who could not afford to give the snowstorm 
in his Christmas pantomime with white paper when his audi- 
ence was thin, and so frequently "snowed brown." He 
says, that his mother, when she was ill-tempered, often did 
the same ; but throughout the book, for in fact it is but one 
book, he never snows any thing himself but the brightest 
white. 

The following passage is an amusing account of the final 
entombment of a flirtation, which had ended some five years 
before. The Sophronia alluded to had been Sophronia Va- 
vasour, " a rare creature, whose mind had expanded as na- 
ture listed," beautiful as a heroine, and, indeed, for three or 
four months, the heroine of Cecil's life. His attention to 
her had been the indirect cause of the death of her sister, 
heart-broken ; and so an engagement between the two, which 
he proposed, had been broken off. 

" One Sunday, Lady Phosbe having whispered to me a re- 
quest to meet her and her father at the Zoological Gardens, I 
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found it impossible to refuse ; and, having found Arthur Corn- 
wallis at the gate, took his arm to go in search of Lord Ashby, 
whose phaeton was in waiting. We soon joined the party ; and, 
had I addressed my observations touching the leader of that 
morning's ' Examiner ' to one of the bears in the pit, instead of to 
the surly Earl, the growl that answered me might have possessed 
more suavity. For Phoebe's sake, however, I persevered ; and 
with the more virtue, that, while I was talking about Irish muni- 
cipalities to the father, the daughter was prattling about water- 
parties with Arthur. At the hazy extremity of life to which I 
have now attained, it often strikes me, that the sum total of time 
lost by a professed coxcomb in the propitiation of duennas, 
fathers, and husbands, deducts a cruel per-centage from his 
small account of mortal existence ! 

" We were sauntering on from bird to beast and beast to bird, 
the Earl snapping at me in monosyllables, while the roucoucou- 
coulement of Arthur and his fair companion served as a running 
accompaniment to his staccato rinforzato notes, when, as we 
stood for a moment to examine the goings to and fro on the 
earth of a den of wolves, I was struck by a somewhat familiar 
voice talking very sensible sense indeed, to two young children, 
who ought to have been wondering whether the wolves before us 
were any relation to Red Riding-Hood's. I am not fond of see- 
ing strong meat administered to babes. It makes them sick, and 
it makes me. This learned parent inflicted as severe a dose of 
Buffon on a poor feeble little boy of four years old, as might 
have produced a shock upon the constitution of a Professor of the 
Royal Institution. 

" This over-physicking with knowledge had evidently under- 
mined the system of the poor little things. That luckless boy 
and his sister were two yellow-complexioned creatures, that 
looked as if they had been crammed with information, like tur- 
key chicks, from the very egg-shell. 

" Lord Ashby, however, seemed as much edified by the lady's 
natural-historical lesson, as if she had been reciting one of Peter 
Parley's little books ; which would probably have conveyed all 
the information available either to his lordship or the infants. 

" For my part, I felt as restless as one of the wolves. My 
presentiments had not deceived me. The Sir Hans Sloane in 
petticoats was Sophronia, — not Vavasour, I trust, — for the in- 
fant martyrs of science called her ' Ma ! ' 

" I was horribly afraid lest dear Lady Phoebe should see me 
familiarly recognised by such a party ; more especially with the 
probability of a fainting fit, that might have caused the grebes 
or otters to be disturbed from their aquatic recreations, in order 
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to procure a sprinkling of water. But I stole a glance round at 
Sophronia, and was terror-struck to perceive what havoc eight 
years and a tropical climate may effect in the human counte- 
nance. The complexion of a cresanne pear, — teeth resembling 
those of the beaver in the adjoining hutch, — and wrinkles ad 
infinitum, like one of the old portraits of Denner ! And then the 
sharp, shrill voice, that seemed accustomed to convey only repre- 
hension or instruction. How dreadfully well she was bringing 
up her children ! What a rational mother, — what an admirable 
member of society, — and what a bonnet, — and what a pair of 
boots ! 

" I fancy I must have looked aghast as Clarence waking from 
his dream, when I turned towards Lady Phoebe from the awful 
spectacle of the woman I had wanted to make my wife ; for 
Arthur Cornwallis asked me what was the matter, and swore the 
nondescript female, near whom he had been standing, smelt so 
strongly of camphor, that she had given me a vertigo. I was 
greatly relieved when Lord Ashby (perceiving that Phoebe, 
guarded betwixt me and Lord Arthur, was unapproachable to 
Devereux, who kept hovering round us like a moth,) made his 
way towards the gate. I had a sort of horrific impression, that 
Sophronia was a widow, and that the serpent near the bread-fruit 
tree was, after the lapse of years, coming to enfold me in its scaly 
coil ! Nay, I woke next morning from a hideous dream to that 
effect, screaming, like the people in Matt. Lewis's tale, — 'The 
anaconda ! — the anaconda ! ' " 

Cecil, a Peer, Vol. n. pp. 156 - 158. 

His account of his return home after Peninsular warfare is 
amusing. 

" ' I beg your pardon, Sir, — but pray is my Lord expecting 
you ? ' inquired the butler, while the two standards gazed at each 
other for an explanation, which neither was likely to afford. 

" ' Be so good as to pay the man, and see the valise taken 
off,' said I, not altogether aware of the perplexities I was ex- 
citing. 

" ' This is Lord Ormington's, Sir, — number eighteen ; — I 
fancy there is some mistake,' persisted the butler, bowing back 
towards the house, and evidently about to close the door in my 
face. 

" ' I will thank you to have my luggage carried up to my 
room, Sir, — to Mr. Cecil Danby's room,' — said I, by way of 
explanation. 

" ' Sir ! ' ejaculated the man, receding in consternation, as I 
prepared to jump out, attributing his dismay to remorse for his 

vol. lv. — no. 117. 39 
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ungenerous reception of his master's son, returning from the 
perils and dangers of foreign service. 

" ' Is Lady Ormington at home ? ' said I, following him nimbly 
up the steps. 

" ' Shut the vestibule door, John ! — shut the vestibule door ! ' 
cried the butler, in an authoritative tone, when he found himself 
tete-a-tete with me in the hall. ' Shut all the doors ! ' And in- 
stead of replying to my question, he proceeded to whisper in the 
ear of the said John a message, in which I thought I could dis- 
tinguish the words Marlborough Street and Bow Street runner. 
It was clear, that my identity was a matter of suspicion. 

" ' You seem to entertain some hesitation about admitting me,' 
said I : ' excusable enough ; for you are all new since I quitted 
England. But there must surely be some person left in the 
household, who can identify my person.' 

" ' Young man,' said the butler, whose mind was running upon 
his plate-chest, ' it is a massiful thing for us all that the family 
happened to be in town to defeat your nefarous pupposes. I am 
under the necessity of keeping you in custody till — ' 

" ' Blockhead ! ' cried I, out of all patience, ' I tell you again 
that I am Colonel Danby, Lord Ormington's younger son ! ' 

" His reply was an insolent laugh, echoed, of course, by his 
familiars, John and Thomas. He even added something about 
his eye, which would be no ornament to these pages. 

" ' As we happen to be in mourning, my fine fellow, for the 
only son as ever my Lord had, with the 'ception of Mr. Danby, 
the membero-parlment, — ' John was beginning. 

'" In mourning, — in mourning for me/' cried I, in spite of 
all my irritation bursting into a laugh. ' And where was I killed, 
pray ? Stay ; as you appear to be more idiotic one than the 
other, beg Mrs. Ridley, the housekeeper, to walk this way, — or 
Mademoiselle Aglae, if still with Lady Ormington. Even Bibiche 
would recognise me, and set your minds at ease.' " 

Cecil, a Coxcomb, Vol. i. pp. 179, 180. 

After the fact of his resurrection had been broken to his 
mother, her emotions were singular. 

" ' Since the mischief 's done, Sir, may be you 'd better come 
up with me at once,' said Ridley ; and, scarcely knowing whether 
to laugh or cry, I followed her into the presence of my mother. 
The room smelt powerfully of burnt feathers. Why they had 
been committed to the flames, I can scarcely take on myself to 
say ; for certes I never saw any one further from a fainting fit 
than Lady Ormington. She reclined in her fauteuil, indeed, 
with her arms pendent over its arms ; but her two cheeks were 
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as red as pomegranates, or as Mademoiselle Martin's vegetal 
superfin. 

" ' Was there ever any thing so shameful as the carelessness 
of the War Office, my dear Cis ! ' cried she, as soon as I had 
convinced her by an embrace, that I was substantial flesh and 
blood. ' Lord Ormington saw the return " killed " with his 
own eyes, at the Horse Guards ! This is the third instance I 
have known of a similar blunder. We have been in black ever 
since the returns. How glad I shall be to throw it off! The 
weather is getting very close for bombazine. But, gracious 
Heaven, Cis ! how you are altered ! You are as brown, I might 
almost say as black, as a Spaniard. I hope you mean to shave 
off those horrible mustachios ? You will drop the dragoon-officer 
now, I trust ! By the way, do the French women of ton wear 
the chimney-pot bonnets imported by the Duchess of Olden- 
burgh ? I cannot persuade myself that any thing so extravagant 
is du Ion genre; and, after all, the Duchess, though the Empe- 
ror's sister, can't be called a criterion of fashion. But you don't 
ask after poor Bibiche ! ' 

" ' I don't ask after her, because I want no news ; her effigy 
yonder cries " Circumspice ! " as loud as the monument of Sir 
Christopher Wren in St. Paul's. The naturalist has done her 
justice ! Except at Guildhall, I never saw a finer specimen of 
stuffing. Only that she looks rather more animated than when 
alive.' 

" ' Ah, Cis, you were always shamefully unjust to that poor 
dog ! It is only two months since she was taken from me- ! I 
assure you I feel her loss sensibly. There are times when I am 
obliged to throw a handkerchief over the glass case. When 
Miss Richardson is out of the way, and I am sitting here alone, 
I often fancy I feel her scratching my gown to be taken up. 
Blaine attended her through the winter. But he said from the 
first, it was a lost case ! She was in years, poor little creature ! 
She would have been thirteen years old, had she survived till 
Michaelmas. In fact, she died of old age. Blaine called it 
asthma ; but it was old age. They always talked about asthma, 
when Zaime, her mother, grew infirm. But I knew it was old 
age.' 

" It was painful to interrupt these important family communi- 
cations, with inquiries after Lord Ormington, my brother, and 
sister." — pp. 182, 183. 

These volumes were published, and in this country re- 
published, several months since. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that it is a novel which is to have but a few months' 
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existence. Very much to his readers' satisfaction, the au- 
thor promises future publications. The book has in itself so 
life-like an appearance, that the reader unconsciously con- 
siders it as he would a record of real experiences, and fears 
that the author can never invent any thing half so good. A 
good autobiographer need not be a good novelist. We be- 
lieve, however, that there is so satisfactory evidence, that it 
is really a work of fiction, that we have reason to hope for 
more of the same kind. 



Art. II. — Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System in 
the United States. By Francis Wayland. Boston : 
Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1842. 16mo. pp. 160. 

Few subjects, that are really of great importance and 
general interest, are less frequently discussed in this country, 
than that of college education and the proper conduct of the 
establishments in which it is dispensed. Politicians and 
legislators are not willing to waste much breath in advocating 
the claims of institutions, the effects of which on the whole 
body of the people are not immediately visible. Common 
schools are eminently democratic in their nature. They 
constitute, after all, the only great engine for the elevation of 
the laboring classes. For this end laws are comparatively 
powerless ; and the fair-weather promises of aspirants after 
office, about a more equal apportionment of wealth and taxa- 
tion, are found to be wearisome in their repetition and nu- 
gatory in their results. Public schools tend to equalize 
social advantages, because they enable all men to start fair 
in the race. Instruction in them is felt to be a help in the 
acquisition, and an ornament in the enjoyment, of riches. 
The schoolmaster is a despot himself, but he is an efficient 
laborer in a republican cause. Accordingly, when it was 
ascertained a few years since, that some monarchical govern- 
ments in the old world had actually got the start of us in im- 
proved and enlarged means of primary instruction, the zeal 
of many was quickened, and a vigorous effort made at least 
to copy the improvements, which we had lost the honor of 
inventing and first bringing into practice. In many parts of 



